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WHAT LITERATURE SHALL WE TEACH? 



O. B. SPERLIN 
Stadium and Lincoln Park High Schools, Tacoma, Washington 



Thomas Chatterton, the English poet, starving and friendless, 
committed suicide in a London garret at the age of seventeen. 
With him, in his eighteenth year, an old family of sextons, choir- 
singers, and charity-school teachers became simultaneously im- 
mortal and extinct. The little Bristol urchin had been sent to 
school at six; a half year later he had been returned home as a dull 
boy; and his mother, also a day-school teacher, had in her own 
words set him down as "little better than an absolute fool." 

But glance for a moment at one significant scene: While the 
mother is tearing up as waste paper an old musical folio, the boy 
falls in love with an illuminated capital; he forthwith introduces 
himself boy-fashion to the whole noble brotherhood of illuminated 
capitals, and begs his mother for the use of the old family Bible, 
which is printed in black letter. The spring sunshine of zest 
awakens his dormant powers; within the year he becomes an in- 
satiable reader; and when his old uncle the sexton asks what he 
shall make him for a Christmas present the lad answers promptly, 
"Paint me an angel with wings and a trumpet, to trumpet my name 
over the world." 

He had discovered in the old muniment room of St. Mary Red- 
cliffe church a chest with discarded legal parchments that had 
fired his imagination; and a few years later in his youthful enthusi- 
asm he had left Bristol for London, "to set the Thames on fire." 
But "setting the Thames on fire" had called for more patience than 
a lad whose makeup was nineteen-twentieths pride could possibly 
muster. Though his aunt, Mrs. Ballance, and her friends with 
whom he lived in London testified that he "seemed to live on air," 
that "to be sure, he was a spirit and never slept," in the end 
starvation and disheartenment won the victory; and when the 
world knew that a boy of genius lay buried in a potter's field, queer 
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old Aunt Ballance, like many of us, still failed to comprehend. 
"How could I think that my poor cousin Tommy was so great a 
man as I now find he was?" she bewailed. "His mother should 
have written me word of his greatness, and then, to be sure, I 
would have humoured the young gentleman accordingly!" 

When Thomas Chatterton set the Thames on fire and died 
because he could see only the smudge, he was exactly the age at 
which the typical high-school student graduates. The moody 
attorney's apprentice had received little regular education. What 
had been denied this young life that a high-school course in litera- 
ture should have given ? What would have saved him ? 

In his last letter to his Bristol friend Barrett he had written: 
"Heaven send you the comforts of Christianity; / request them 
not; for I am no Christian." 

What could have turned his hopeless defeat into glorious 
victory ? What could have turned him to the discovery of a new 
world instead of to a despair of the old ? 

They sailed and sailed as winds might blow, 

Until at last the blanched mate said, 
"Why, now not even God would know 

Should I and all my men fall dead. 
These very winds forget their way, 

For God from these dread seas is gone, 
Now speak, brave Adm'r'l, speak and say" — 

He said, "Sail on! Sail on! and on!" 

They sailed. They sailed. Then spoke the mate : 

"This mad sea shows his teeth tonight. 
He curls his lip, he lies in wait 

With lifted teeth, as if to bite! 
Brave Adm'r'l, say but one good word: 

What shall we do when hope is gone ? " 
The words leapt like a leaping sword: 
"Sail on! sail on! sail on! and on!" 

Before Chatterton's day Columbus had given the New World 
this its grandest lesson; but remember, the Poet of the Sierras 
had not idealized it, had not immortalized it. In the same tenor 
as this I could read you hundreds of other poems and stories that 
are today current in our schools, poems of hope, poems of ideals, 
stories of courage, optimism, and heroism, all of which are products 
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of the century and a half since Chatterton. Our Golden Treasuries 
were not for him. He lived in a prosaic, common-sense age, an 
age of hard facts and cold reason, when it seemed that "men had 
ceased to cultivate the rose because the potato was a useful article." 
For the boy of feeling there were in that prosaic age but two 
avenues of escape — both through the imagination; the one into the 
idealism of the future, the other into the chivalric deeds of the past. 
Whether fortunately or unfortunately, the unguided boy threw 
his whole heart into the past and became a lover and a dreamer of 
the antique. In the literature of his own century, the eighteenth, 
his heartstrings vibrated, and for good reasons, only to the strain of 
satire; for all other literary excellencies he sought unhesitatingly 
the literature of former centuries. His Shakespeare, his Spenser, 
his Chaucer, he knew from the heart, even by heart. In this his 
instinct was unerring; strikingly enough so to serve as a guide for 
our purposes. 

Thousands of students at his age come up to our high schools 
each year. They do not all come with such high ambitions as his, 
to set, for instance, the Snoqualmie river on fire, nor yet to set on 
fire the Duwamish nor even the Puyallup. Nor do they all ask for 
an angel with wings and a trumpet, to trumpet their names over the 
world, though their mothers sometimes write us word of their 
greatness and want the young gentlemen humored accordingly. 
This I do believe, however: they come to us with stronger purposes 
and higher hopes than most of us give them credit for. What litera- 
ture, then, will save them from the Slough of Despond when at 
graduation they face our commercialism, our growing lust for 
luxury where there should be a longing for culture ? What litera- 
ture will furnish the successive spiritual Liberty Loan Bonds, first, 
second, dozenth issue, to insure life's victories ? 

I have referred thus often to Chatterton because, as I have 
thought over this problem from time to time, his life has given me 
the cue for my few words in this present discussion. As inevitably 
as time divides into present, past, and future, just so inevitably 
literature divides into eighteenth-century, before-the-eighteenth- 
century, and after-the-eighteenth-century; and of all these, after- 
the-eighteenth-century, which in Chatterton 's day lived only in the 
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womb of Genius, is the all-important, for it is the literature that 
makes the boy Absalom safe, in so far as it is within the power of 
secular literature to cover the risk. 

Let us then for the sake of the boy Absalom forget for the 
moment all notions of College Entrance Requirements; all divisions 
of literature into American, English, foreign, contemporary, or 
classic; all segregations into types; all literary creeds and dogmas. 
Let us ask only, What can and what should literature do for the 
student? And by our answer let our course be charted and 
steered. 

You have already, no doubt, surmised two things: first, that I 
consider idealization the most important factor in the answer; 
second, that I find the best literature to this end in the after-the- 
eighteenth-century period. Your surmise in both instances is 
correct. 

Fortunately for the economy of our discussion, the first proposi- 
tion has been proved so absolutely that it here needs proof no 
more than a proposition in Euclid, unless the exercise should be 
merely for mental discipline. I shall directly turn to the Bureau 
of Education Bulletin of 19 17 on Reorganization of English in 
Secondary Schools, and read what our excellent committee has 
there set down: 

Special purposes. — 1. To cultivate high ideals of life and conduct through 
literature of power, in so far as such appeal is adapted to the understanding and 
sympathies of pupils of these grades [seventh, eighth, and ninth]. 

For the tenth, eleventh, and twelfth grades the report reads 
in part: 

No man is higher than his ideals. Human beings grow unconsciously in 
the direction of that which they admire. Teachers of English must, then, 
consciously work to raise the pupils' standards of what is true and fine in men 
and women. The literature lesson must furnish the material out of which 
may be created worthy and lasting ideals of life and conduct. 

Granted this greatest end to be attained, our major problem 
narrows down to the choice of literature to attain this end. What 
literature can best keep before the prospective citizen the vision of 
the ideal ? For the most part it is found, I believe, in the literature 
of the after-the-eighteenth-century period; and it may be that the 
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longer after the eighteenth century the better. My reasons for 
thinking so are briefly these : 

First, our purpose is defeated if the literature fails to interest, 
if it fails to lead to enjoyment and hearty indorsement; and the 
after-the-eighteenth-century literature, because more than any other 
it reflects life as we are living it today, makes a natural appeal that 
gives the theme a chance to grip. Note Professor Tilden on this 
point : "I believe that if we are to save the older literature and make 
it a force in the life of the present, we must reverse our method of 
teaching the oldest first, and, using modern literature as a stepping- 
stone, lead the student to appreciate the literature of his own life, 
and through that the literature of the life of other times." 

Secondly, the world, following the still undervalued leadership 
of our own American people, whom President Eliot has called the 
most idealistic who have thus far inherited the planet — this world, I 
repeat, has steadily grown more idealistic. 

Thirdly, the pervading ethical tone of this literature is sounder 
and more wholesome. 

Fourthly, comparative absence of difficulties of vocabularies, 
allusions, and style permit concentration upon the theme itself. 
Because of the difficulties mentioned, the older literature often 
becomes intensely disliked. Mr. A. M. Hull in a recent number 
of the English Journal questions the possibility of "developing 
a child by leading it from where it isn't to where it doesn't want 
to go." 

Fifthly, the lack of epic proportions in this literature brings it 
frequently within our compass, even for that best use of all to which 
literature can be put, namely, reading aloud as a whole. 

Sixthly and last, this body of literature, especially that written 
during the nineteenth century, has already proved its worth by its 
inspired clarion calls of courage, hope, and faith that have guided 
our own fathers and mothers of yesteryear. 

Today we have our Hilligas-Thorndike scale, our Harvard- 
Newton scale and others to determine the quality of a student's 
composition; but who can even hint at a scale of measurement 
for the influence upon our forefathers of "The Chambered 
Nautilus," "To a Waterfowl," the "Gettysburg Address," "The 
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Present Crisis," "The Song of the Chattahoochie," or "The Great 
Stone Face " ? This very literature brought forth from the German 
critic Engel the following sweeping assertion: 

The fundamental characteristic of American literature is its idealism. 
.... American poets have been the great preachers of the nation. Poetry 
is to the American people a sacred thing. 

Look beyond our own boundaries. Who can even hint at a 
scale of measurement for the influence upon the world of " Gareth 
and Lynette," A Tale of Two Cities, the "Ode to Duty," "Pros- 
pice," Silas Marner, Les Miser doles, or My Unconquerable Soul? 
Who can say "in the light of reason, without fear of a chastening 
rod" that all of Carnegie's millions have done as much for peace 
as Tennyson's "Locksley Hall"? 

For I dipped into the future, far as human eye could see, 

Saw the vision of the world, and all the wonders that would be; 

Saw the heavens fill with commerce, argosies of magic sails, 
Pilots of the purple twilight, dropping down with costly bales; 

Heard the heavens fill with shouting, and there rained a ghastly dew 
From the nations' airy navies grappling in the central blue; 

Far along the worldwide whisper of the south wind rushing warm, 
With the standards of the peoples plunging through the thunderstorm, 

Till the war-drum throbb'd no longer, and the battle flags were furled 
In the Parliament of Man, the Federation of the World. 

"But," I hear some one say, "have you no place for the 
eighteenth-century and the before-the-eighteenth-century litera- 
ture?" Yes, room enough and to spare; but this enters into the 
solution of the minor problems of what literature to teach. Let 
us examine first the eighteenth century. I must insist that we 
teach it for just what it is — clear, logical, precise. Since it has 
no romantic longings, no ineffable hopes to express, since it has but 
few profundities and still fewer perceptions of the unknowable 
to embody, it gains in clarity and precision immeasurably over the 
work of the romanticist, the idealist, and the transcendentalist. 
The kernel is always there though sometimes false-hearted; and, 
as Professor Canby points out in The Independent, there is sufficient 
shell upon which young teeth may be sharpened. To the extent 
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that drill in accurate interpretation and logical organization are 
needed, to that extent we shall study Pope, Burke, Addison, Gold- 
smith, or Gray, all as matchlessly perfect as the mathematics of 
Gulliver's Travels: and in Goldsmith and Gray we shall also get a 
glimpse of the dawn of idealism and romanticism. One kernel 
more the advanced student may find, if his teeth are good at 
cracking shells, namely, satire. But this, because it introduces us 
to the coarseness, shallow optimism, frivolity, and pessimism of the 
age, is a bitter kernel of doubtful digestive possibilities. 

There remains to be considered the far more glorious literature 
of the before-the-eighteenth-century period. Here are found our 
greatest names: Shakespeare, Milton, Spenser, Bacon, Chaucer. 
You wonder why I have not placed this period first in value in high 
schools instead of second. For putting modern and contemporary 
literature first I gave a moment ago six reasons; for the inverse 
proposition the same reasons militate, and I would add to those 
reasons one other: Shakespeare and Milton are difficult; they 
challenge mature thought; so much so that I think that were I sure 
all my high-school students were scheduled to take an extensive 
literature course in college, I should wish to postpone for all of them 
Hamlet, "Lycidas," and others till that time. Fortunately, how- 
ever, we have in three of Milton's Minor Poems and in Shakespeare's 
comedies and two or three tragedies abundant material for the 
everlasting triumphal arch whereby we enter those two worlds of 
the imagination and the past. The friends we first meet here are 
ready and anxious to introduce us to that immortal galaxy of 
heroes, heroines, kings, and clowns that, like the show of kings 
accompanying Banquo's ghost, stretches out till the crack of doom. 
As from Jove's head leaped Minerva, so from Shakespeare's mind 
have sprung full grown more distinct characters than were created 
by the three greatest nineteenth-century novelists combined. 
Where can we gain a better knowledge of human nature than from 
these? Here surely is something broader and deeper than our 
everyday experiences, something to "broaden, deepen, and enrich 
the imaginative and emotional life of the student." Here, too, 
the students may "find their own lives imaged in this larger life, 
and attain slowly, from a clearer appreciation of human nature, 
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a deeper and truer understanding of themselves." Of these char- 
acters in contradistinction to characters of real life, Professor 
Smith aptly writes : 

What a strange company it is— these men and women who were not born 
but made! They are not ghosts, for they never wore flesh. They are alive, 
actively and increasingly alive. Try them by the tests of real life. Do they 
not influence others ? Are they not talked about and written about and 
thought about ? . . . . Have they not become a part of the very consciousness 
of men ? Do not some of them keep alive the memory of nations otherwise 
forgotten ? Are not many of them found in that "choir invisible whose music 
is the gladness of the world" ? Have they not linked man to man, and nation 
to nation, and century to century by furnishing a common theme of thought 
and a common center of association ? .... To create character, to give 
immortality to a name, to send a human being down the ages as a comrade 
to all sorts and conditions of men requires genius of the highest order. It 
demands blend of heart and head, of observation and experience, of self- 
knowledge and self-effacement that would hardly be believed if the characters 
themselves were not here to vouch for it. 

I spoke of an everlasting triumphal arch that leads to two 
worlds. The other world is the past. Our committee on reorgani- 
zation of English has written down as the third special purpose of 
literature: "To broaden the mental experience by supplying a 
sympathetic acquaintance with scenes in various geographical 
sections and with historical periods of the world." As history is 
usually a greater character-builder than geography, I shall rather 
lay stress upon this power of literature, found most abundantly 
in Shakespeare, to restore the past. As the Duke of Marlborough 
admitted that his sum total of English history was learned from 
Shakespeare, so the sum total of the average student's knowledge 
of the French Revolution is gleaned from Dickens and Victor 
Hugo. It is hard even for the best historian to tell the schoolboy 
more about chivalry than does Sir Walter Scott, the Wizard of the 
North; and Tennyson lags not far behind. It has even been 
questioned whether it was not Emerson, in 1836, who fired the shot 
heard round the world, rather than the minutemen of 1775. 
Largely, certainly, it was he who made it heard round the world. 
But as the thoughts of youth are long, long thoughts, so history in 
literature is too "vasty deep" for more than mention here. 
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Beyond that everlasting triumphal arch to the cities of the 
imagination and the past there lies but one restricted district. I 
shall let the boundaries stand as the national committee has 
prescribed them: "The morbidly introspective, the vicious, the 
mentally abnormal, even when drawn with great art, should not be 
presented to adolescents." 

"But," protest my severer critics, "your scheme of things 
excludes the essay!" I reply, "Only to the extent that it should 
be excluded." One of the great leaders of our profession, Mr. 
Charles Swain Thomas, in a book published for us only this year, 
writes as follows: 

As the types of essays which we admit into our English course represent 
mature thinking and are addressed to very mature minds, we shall need to 
approach our task of essay-teaching with unusual care and unusual prepara- 
tion. Many of us will be helped in this approach by reminding ourselves that 
the essay form was, with most of us, the last of the literary forms to win our 
interest and appreciation. Our taste for story is innate, melody and rhyme 
delight us in our juvenile years, we are early won by the concreteness of the 
drama; but a liking for the essay has, in most cases, to be carefully developed. 

Essays, it seems to me, if used in the first half of the high-school 
course, must not be abstract merely; but as in Addison, Irving, 
and John Burroughs they must combine the abstract with charac- 
ter interest and informal narrative. Nor must essays used in the 
second half be merely abstract; they must mingle the abstract 
with much biography, more humor, most personality, little descrip- 
tion, less literary criticism, and least philosophy. If an essay does 
not measure up respectably to these requirements of youth, I am 
content that my scheme of things does exclude it from our course. 

I have been dilating long enough on "What Literature Shall We 
Teach?" I trust that none of you has put the emphasis upon 
the little word we. But whether so or not, it is now time that we 
concur in the truth of the whole matter: "It is the individual soul 
which teaches itself literature." As a mere schoolboy, "creeping 
like snail unwillingly to school," I memorized the lines, "Great, 
wide, beautiful, wonderful world." Simple words, aren't they? 
Yet, strange to relate, not one of all my noble, faithful instructors 
could teach me their meaning; I had to teach myself. After 
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waiting three weeks for a perfect day, I struggled for twelve hours 
up the slopes of our grandest mountain; and when I had con- 
quered Columbia Crest in all the splendors of "its perpetual Arctic 
harness," then I gained my present content of those simple lines, 
"Great, wide, beautiful, wonderful world!" 

Whatever our students read, it should be their own personalities 
that they are striving to unlock; as Professor Smith says, "When- 
ever you say of a poem or story, 'That's what I have dimly felt 
before — or felt a thousand times before — but could never say,' 
freedom through expression has begun. The masters have found 
you, and you have begun to find yourself." To this end another 
leader in our profession, Mr. John B. Opdycke, this year advocates 
in the School Review a system of "Literature a la Carte," instead 
of our present table d'hSte system. I do not go with him to this 
extreme; but I believe that an increasing proportion of the pupil's 
time should be devoted to library browsing, reading, and study. 
When our high-school libraries are prudently stocked with books 
that appeal to a multiplicity of tastes, then these same libraries will 
become to our students what the muniment room of St. Mary 
Redcliffe church was to the boy Tommy Chatterton, an earnest of 
memorable work, mingled, let us pray, with fruitful enjoyment. 



